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crime would not exist. Although he gives it only as his personal 
opinion that the solution is to be found in the common ownership of 
the means of production, he traces the likely consequences of such a 
change and finds that "in such a society there can be no question of 
crime properly so-called."-' Two problems are involved in his forecast. 
First, the possible structure of such a society, and second, the probabil- 
ity of crimes being committed in it. Both are matters of opinion and 
the writer, of course, is at liberty to belieVe as he will. The elimination 
of other causes helps to make his forecast likely, but not inevitable. 
The inclusion of other causes leaves the question still open. 

A review of this book would not be complete without at least a 
brief comment on the technique of make-up. From the standpoint of 
the printer's art, it is admirably conceived and executed, the only dis- 
paraging criticism being the practice of leaving an occasional note in 
the body of the text. The statistical tables are well planned and the 
graphic figures plain and legible. Occasional errors, such as the one 
on page 473, line 10, where "sec. XIX" should read sec. XVIII, and 
the citation of B. B. rather than 5". B. Rowntree were discovered. 
They, however, are remarkably few. The index is altogether too brief 
and general to cover in any satisfactory way the wealth of material 
which the book contains. 

Northwestern University. Horace Secrist. 



Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. By Sigmuncf Freud. 

(Tran^. by A. Brill. Second Ed.) Nervous and meittci disease 

monograph series. No. 7. Nervous and Mental Disease PubUsh- 

ing Co. New York, 1916, pp. XI and 117. $2. 
The Dream Problem. By A. E. Maeder. (Trans, by Hallock and 

JellifFe.) Nervous and mental disease monograph series. No. 22. 

Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. New York, 1916, 

pp. 43. $0.60. 

Two monographs, the first representative of earlier work by the 
Vienna school, and the second representing later work by the Zurich 
school of what we may still most appropriately call the "Freudian 
Psychology." 

The "Three Contributions," appearing now in a second English 
edition from the third German edition ( 1914) , requires no introduc- 
tion to those who know the psychology of Freud at first hand. It 
remains a classic of the earlier path-breaking period of Freudian 
psycholog)'. Psychoanalytic methods are here employed in the de- 
scription and explanation of sexual aberrations, infantile sexuality, 
and pubertal transformations. The new edition is revised and enlarged 
by the addition of passages and footnotes designed to disarm criticisms 
offered from newly developed points of view. 

The monograph of Maeder, who is numbered among Jung's fol- 
lowers in the Zurich school, emphasizes the dream in its biological 

^P. 671. 
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function as an attempted correction of maladjustmfent to the environ- 
ment. Freud had stressed the "pleasure principle," by which the 
dream is interpreted as the symbolic expression of repressed wishes 
and the reverberation of inhibited feelings denied overt expression. 
Maeder supplements this view, demonstrating the part played in dream 
formation by the "reality principle," the second of Freud's two funda- 
mental principles of psychic experience, and the one through which 
the existence of an objective world is recognized. In the dream one 
anticipates the solution of a conflict ; it is an indication of the way of 
release from intrapsychic inhibition out to reality. Metaphorically 
speaking, the dream is a "gleam of light to serve as a lighthouse in the 
storms of passion." All this is concretely instanced in detailed analysis 
of specific dreams. 

Maeder's work is an instance of the refinements of dream analysis 
which have well-nigh closed the door of Freudian dream interpreta- 
tion to all except the initiated. We are informed that the relatively 
simple formulas of psychoanalysis and its application to the problems 
of the unconscious are inadequate, and "the elaborations and supple- 
ments without end which are urged upon us as proof tax credulity to 
the utmost. While admitting that complex phenomena, being func- 
tions of many variables, require proportionately complicated formulas 
to explain them, most of us never get very far away from the old 
maxim that what is really known can be simply explained. The 
oflfensive occultism of much of the newer work of the Freudians is 
hurting their cause; they must be content to go slower; they should 
be shown wherein they violate legitimate scientific procedure .by slight- 
ing, or even omitting altogether, inductively derived support for their 
position. 

We recommend to all who have not yet realized the tremendously 
suggestive value of the Freudian movement in psychology the perusal 
of Bernard Hart's little volume in the series of Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature on The Psychology of Insanity. With the 
contents of this little vade mectim of Freudian psychology in mind 
the two monographs here reviewed will assume meaning and im- 
portance which would never be suspected by the unprepared layman. 

Yale University. Richard M. Elliott. 

Annual Report of the New York Police Department. 1915, 

pp. 79. 

During the last twenty years New York has had many police 
commissioners. Nearly all of them: were men of the highest personal 
integrity and of much more than average administrative ability. Yet 
few of them succeeded in giving the city a reasonably efficient police 
administration. There were lawyers, army officers, municipal execu- 
tives, and others, who gained well-deserved praise in the positions held 
by them before becoming police commissioners. The police commis- 
sionership of New York was regarded by many- students of municipal 
science an impossible post and by nearly every one as a graveyard of 



